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The two lectures, or papers, herewith presented, were 
originally written as a contribution to a more private discus- 
j^ sion of the topics therein set forth. The first, on English 

^ Civil Service Reform, was read before a club of neighbors, 

c> and afterwards, at the suggestion of other friends, was given 

ex as a Lecture at Union Hall in Boylston Street, Boston. The 

'^ second, on Reform in Parliamentary Representation, was de- 

livered before the Young Men's Christian Association of New- 
0' ton Centre. The report, in the " Daily Advertiser," of the 

prefatory remarks to the first lecture is retained ; but much 
that was said in the delivery of both, by way of explanation 
and comment, is omitted. There is also a slight change on 
page 12, but with this exception the lectures remain as orig- 
inally written and published at the time of presentation. At 
still further suggestion from friends, and even from strangers, 
I have been induced to reprmt them in this form, with the 
hope that the experience and success of Reformers in the Old 
World may be of profit and encouragement to laborers in the 

same field in the New. 

E. F. W. 

Nbwton Cbntbb, A^ril 15, 1878. 



By I. r. VAIZB5 



Printed by H. 0. Uoughtoa mmI ComiMmy. 




THE GREAT STRUGGLE IN ENGLAND 
FOR HONEST GOVERNMENT. 



LECTURE I. 

THE BEMARKABLE REFORM IN ENGLISH CIVIL SERVICE. 
[From the " Boston Daily Advertiser^* of April 8, 1878.] 

Mr. E. F. Waters gave a public lecture at the Union 
Hall, Boylston Street, Saturday evening, on the reforms 
effected in the various departments of English civil service. 
There was j^ good audience present, who listened with close 
attention to the interesting, though necessarily rapid, review 
of this instructive phase of civil and political history. The 
lecturer said, in beginning, that he had been asked to say a 
few words by way of preface respecting civil service reform in 
this country. The popular idea of civil service was, holding 
a government office with a fat salary and nothing to do ; of 
civil service reform, to dispossess your neighbor of his office 
and obtain it for yourself. Let us consider this matter, he said, 
a little more broadly. Of course we are now dealing neither 
with the military nor with the naval service. We are con- 
sidering customs and revenue service, the consular and diplo- 
matic service, the postal service, the light-house service, the 
Indian Bureau, the service in the Land Department, — every 
' thing and every person, in fact, who has to do with the collec- 
tion of revenue, the carrying and handling of the mails, the 
survey and care of the public domain, the payment of pensions 
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iind of the interest on the public debt. This service eoHects 
and disburses millions of money and employs tliouaands of per- 
sons. It is intimately connected with the welfare and happi- 
ness of all the people of this great nation. By this multifari- 
ous service the business of the nation is transacted. And just 
as capacity, probity, and fitness are required in the business 
of private life, so capacity, probity, and fitness are required of 
all who fill public stations, or, in other words, are employed 
in the civil service of the government. 

Now, until about the year 1829, this was the rule with the 
government of this country. A man was appointed on ac- 
connt of his supposed fitness for the appointment given him, 
and he remained in office during good behavior. The early 
Presidents made appointments, but they made very few 
changes. JefEersou made some; but Madison, Monroe, and 
John Quincy Adams made hardly any. President Jackson 
succeeded the latter in 1829, and in his eight yeara of official 
life made most sweeping changes. Democrats were appointed 
in place of Federalists and National Republicans* The same 
thing occurred when President Harrison came in in 1841, 
when Polk was inaugurated in 1845, when General Taylor 
was made President in 1849, when General Pierce succeeded 
in 1853, and, finally, when President Lincoln was inaugurated 
in 1861. These frequent and sweeping changes are among 
the evils complained of. President Lincoln, with the pressure 
of the civil war upon him, got in the habit of referring the 
selection of government appointees to the members of Con- 
He thus saved himself much trouble, or thought he 
did, and at the same time threw upon Senators and Represent- 
3 the business of deciding upon conflicting claimants. In 
practice he really had to decide himself, after all, and to en- 
dure additional congressional wrangling besides. But that is 
what was done. And then Senators and Representatives got 
in the way of regarding these appointments as their perqui- 
sites, so to apeak ; and the more frequent the changes the 
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greater the number of men they oould oblige with their recom- 
mendations. 

And now the memberB of Congress began to be in trouble. 
Their constituents gave them no peace. The local managers 
all wanted and want office. Presently the departments at 
Washington began to employ women, and a new horror was 
added. All the pretty girls wanted clerkships, and a great 
many wanted clerkships that were not ao pretty. The stories 
that are told in Washington, of the persistency of Congress- 
men in behalf of their lady constitnents, and of other goings- 
on, are surprising, and cannot always be repeated. This inter- 
ference of Congressmen is'another evil. But I have not time 
to go into a statement of the evils and mischiefs of the present 
aysteni, for, although President Hayes has made an effort at 
reform, still practically there is no real reform as yet. There 
is improvement in the service, and there is an increasing senti- 
ment in favor of reform. But it is not embodied in legisla- 
tion ; it has no considerable body of Congressmen iu its favor ; 
it has no party organized for its support : it has simply a 
large number of thinking men in different parts of the coun- 
try who are making their influence felt in favor of honest 
legislation and honest administration. That influence and 
that sentiment is constantly increasing. I cannot say that I 
think legislation is much more honest, but I think administra- 
tion ia ; and I believe that if the members of the Cabinet at 
Washington were to have seats on the floor of the House, leg- 
islation would be vastly improved, our sessions shortened, and 
the civil service reform quite easily carried. [Loud ap- 
plause.] 

To give a fuU history of civil service reform in England 
would require a bulky octavo. The struggle began before our 
Revolutionary War, and waa carried on for a hundred years. 
It never, however, could be justly characterized as a Cause 
with which one party or one set of men were identified ; nor 
were the reforms effected with the same system and from the 
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same oomprehensiye view of the subject that characterized 
parliamentary reform. The only man who ever took a com- 
prehensive view o£ the Bubject, aud proposed a compreheiiaivQ 
plan of reform, was Edmund Burke, aud hia plan was de- 
feated, never to be taken up again as proposed by him. 

The reform, however, engaged the labors of other and more 
politic men than Burke. The Marquis of Rockingham car- 
ried irapoj'tant reforms, and so have Earl RuBsell and Will- 
iam E. Gladstone. Lord Macaulay lent important aid, and 
his draft of a form of civil service examination for the Indian 
service is now in use, almost in hia verj' words. The present 
chancellor of the exciiequer, Sir Stafford Northcote, committed 
himseK to the reform at least twenty years ago. 

These reforms and changes, although of the most radical 
and fundamental character, have been brought about so 
gradually that there haa been no diaturbance that can be 
scanned, and scarcely any deprivation of private emolument 
that can be noted. It requires much study to ascertain just 
what changes have been made, and just when and how they 
were brought about. Nor will the limits of the evening allow 
of anything Hke details. A survey of the evils of the English 
civil service, so called, at about the close of the war of the 
American Revolution (at which time they were at their 
height), some account of the remedies proposed and of what 
was from time to time accomplished, with a brief statement 
of the present condition of things, will be all I shall attempt. 



ORIGIN OF CORRUPTION. 

But as the civil service became corrupt through the influ- 
ence of a corrupt Parliament, it is necessary to examine brieSy 
the relations between the crown and Parliament after the res- 
toration of Charles II., and even after the revolution which 
seated William and Mary on the throne of England, We 
shall find that the crown and the ministry planted the seeds 
of an evil which lasted two hundred years. 
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Charles, as is well known, was surrounded by a crowd of 

I parasites, all bent on securing perquisites, places, and pen- 
His mistresses and his ministers, even, were in the 

' pay of the King of France, sometimes openly — the money 
being remitted directly to the King — and sometimes secretly. 
King Charles knowing nothing about it. In the struggles 
between Charles and the Parlian^ent he did not always have 
the best of it, and Louia encouraged liim in the use of French 
gold, with the idea of preventing harmony and good feeling 

I between the King and Parliament. Thus Charles and his 

I ministers were bribed by Louis, while Charles bribed mem- 
bers of Parliament, who in turn bribed the royal mistresses. 
And these shameful and shameless bargains were continued 
in the reign of James II,, only that in place of lewd women 
e substituted Jesuit priests. The correspondence between 

j-tiie French ambassador in England and Louis XIV. amply 
s all this. James was no sooner made King than Louia 

Lsent him ^37,500, which was received with tears of joy, but 
rith an intimation that a larger sum would be acceptable. 
'Goon after, Barillon, the ambassador, received a further sum 
of ^112,000, which he was instructed to "dole out cau- 
tiously."^ " He was authorized to use i£ 30,000 for the pur- 
pose of coiTupting members of the new House of Commons." ^ 
And upon the reception of this money, Godolpliin, Sunder- 
land, and Rochester came, one after the other, so wrote Ba- 

'rillon, "to embrace the ambassador and to whisper to him 
that he had given new life to their royal master." 

But while Charles allowed himself to be seduced by a 
French mistress, and corrupted by French gold, and while 
King James followed him in the same ignominious servitude, 
Parliament itself was being debased, and its members were 
resorting to the same tactics. In the reign of Charles, his mis- 
tresses, and in the reign of James, Jesuit priests, acted, almost 
openly, as brokers in the sale and procurement of " honors, 
^ Macaulaj-, vol. i., p. 360. " P. 383. 
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public trnats, peerages, regiments, frigates, enobasBies, govern- 
ments, commissiouershipB, leases of cro^n lands, contracts for 
clothing, for provisions, for ammunition, and also of pardons 
for murder, for arson, and for robbery," ' 

BEIBING OF PARLIAMENT. 

■The incredible bigotry, faithlessness, and mismanagement of 
King James procured his downfall, and the enthronement of 
William and Mary. But when William waa fairly seated ha 
found " the taint of corruption, proceeding from the palace 
as its seat, had difEuaed itself through every office and every 
rank in every ofiGce " in the land. His difficulties were en- 
hanced by the conduct of his ministers. Halifax, the prime 
minister, had become a Whig, and was a man of honor and a 
patriot. Danby, the lord president, waa a Tory, and a bitter 
enemy of Halifax. Of the two secretaries of state, Notting- 
ham was a Tory and Shrewsbury a Whig. Their constant 
effort was to draw the King in opposite directions, Mordaunt 
and Delamere — two of the lords of the treasury — were 
Whigs, it is true, but they hated each other, and only joined 
in hating Godolphin, the third lord, whose habits of business 
and perfect knowledge of details made him superior to all the 
refit. Macaulay says that " similar feuds raged at the other 
great boards, and through all the subordinate ranks of public 
functionaries." Each tried to undermine and supplant the 
other, and to gain the favor of the King, But William abso- 
lutely refused to ally himself to either of the great factions, 
and in his coldness and hauteur gradually alienated himself 
from both. He was the first English king who reigned under 
the authority and with the cooperation of Parliament. It was 
indispensable that he should have its support, Louis XIV. 
was making war upon Holland, his native country, and threat- 
ening England. James, with a French army, bad landed in 
Ireland. Clarendon, the uncle of the queen, was in league 
' Macaulay, vol. iii., p. 48. 
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Trith the enemy. There were traitors in every county in Eng- 
land, and eyen in the royal palace. King William drove 
James out of Ireiand, and put down al! rebellion. In the 
field, and at the heivd of hia troops, he was victorioua. But 
he could not turn his troops against Parliament, and so he 
made use of an influence to which tliey were amenable, and 
to which they did not object. But it was before the Ii-ish re- 
bellion was crushed that King William began to bribe hia 
Parliament. Honest Bishop Eumet remonstrated. "No- 
body," said William, " hates bribery more than I. Bat I 

' have to do with a set ot men who must be managed in this 
vile way or not at all. I must strain a point, or the country 

[, is lost." 

In writing concerning these very transactions, Macaulay, in 

this third volume, says: "The history of the rise, progress, 

rand decline of parliamentary corruption in England still re- 

■jfiains to be written. No subject has called forth a greater 
quantity of eloquent vituperation and stinging sarcasm. Three 
generations of aerioua and sportive writers wept and laughed 
over the venality of the Senate. That venality was denounced 

- on the hustings, anathematized from the pulpit, and bur- 
lesqued on the stage ; was attacked by Pope in brilliant verse, 
by Bolingbroke in stately prose, by Swift with savage hatred, 

and by Gay with festive malice But none of those 

who railed or of those who jested took the trouble to verify 
the phenomena or to trace them to their real causes." 

King Charles had a ministry known as' the Cabal, from the 
initiala of its members. One of the boldest and fiercest was 

_ Clifford, " who discovered that a noisy patriot who could no 
;er be sent to prison might be turned into a courtier by a 

■ goldsmith's note. Clifford's example was followed by bis suc- 
sessors. It soon became a proverb that Parliament resembled 
1 pump. Often, the wits said, when the pump appears to be 

I dry, if a small quantity of water is poured in a great qnan- 

I tity rushes out ; and so, when Parliament appears to be nig- 
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gai-dly, ten thoiisiind pounds judiciously given in bribes \viU 
often produce a million in supplies. The evil was not dimin- 
ished, tiity, it was aggravated, by that revolution whicli freed 
England from so many other evils." . . . . " The House of 
Commons v?as now more powerful than ever aa against the 
crown, and yet was not move strictly responsible than for- 
merly to the nation."^ This is precisely the position of our 
own Congress. It has become more powerful as against the 
Executive. In effect it dictates appointments, or compels the 
withdrawal of such as are unsatisfactory. It has found a way 
to compel the withdrawal of troops, and to obtain a pre- 
scribed decision from the Supreme Court. With the increase 
of power there has come no corresponding increase of respon- 
sibility. Its measures, slowly matured in the secrecy of com- 
mittee-rooms, are often hurrjed through 
the pressure of the previous question, i 
gard of public opinion. 

But to return to our subject. 

The bribery of Parliament, which 
ond year of the reign of William, continued, with scarce any 
intermission, to the ministry of William Pitt the younger.' 
Sir Robert Walpole, one of the moat notorious and systematic 
in bis bribeiy,^ was, after all, no worse than the aristocratic 
and honest Henry Pelham. The Duke of Newcastle bribed, 
and meanwhile squandered more than half of his estate.^ 
Godolphin bribed, and died poor. The one rule was, they 
bribed. They bribed in every possible way : by money, by 
pensions, by sinecures, by appointments to offices constituted 

^ Macaulny, vol. iii. * Lecky, vol. ii., p. 5S5. 

' Id H. Walpok's Memoirs, it is stated that the Duke of Newcastle 
" was one of the richest subjects in England, yet so lavish in his expendi- 
ture, that he was often in debt, and his plate in pawn." Mr. C. C. Haze- 
■well, in the Boston TravelleT, calls attention to the following statement 
by Lecky ; " Thougli a great corrupter of others, he was not himselE cor- 
rupt. During his official career be reduced his fortune from £25,000 to 
£6,000 a year, and he refused a pension when he retired," 
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for the purpose and made hereditary, and by orgaiiizin(T need- 
less hoards iipon which to place membsrs of Parliament and 
their friends. William Pitt (Lord Chatham") was tlia first to 
.decline the perquisites attached to the office of paymaster of 
le forces, at a time when he waa poor, thereby securing to 
.self unbounded popularity;^ and subsequently, as prime 
-minister, he refused to have anything to do with bribing tar- 
liament, relying solely upon hia unrivaled eloquence. Par- 
liament, however, wjis still too venal, and compelled him to 
take as his associate the Duke of Newcastle, who waa per- 
fectly willing to avail himself of the spoils system and to keep 
a large share of it to himself, I shall have more to say on 
this subject presently, 

EFFOETS AT EEFOHM, 

Parliament, however, early commenced legislating against 

[these evils. In May, 1692, the " Commons passed a bill to 

(■prohibit all members hereafter chosen from accepting any 

3 under the crown, but the Lorda rejected it. In the fol- 

I lowing year it was agreed to by both houses, when the King 

' refused bis assent. Later in his reign, however, this princi- 

,ple of disquahfication was adopted — the commissioners of 

■revenue boards being the first to whom it was apphed." ^ At 

L this time "the house swarmed with placemen of all kinds: 

I lords of the treasury, lords of the admiralty, commissioners of 

I customs, commissioners of the excise, commissioners of prizes, 

l-tellers, auditors, receivers, paymasters, officers of the mint, 

i of the household, colonels of regiments, captains of 

\ -men-of-war, and governors of forts." ^ In 1700, it was enacted 

that no person who baa an office or place of profit under the 

King, or receives a pension under the crown, shall be capable 

L of serving as a member of the House of Commons. But this 

twas soon repealed. In the reign of Anne, however, it was en- 

' Leefcj, vol. ii., p. 515. ' May, toI. i., p, 293, 

' Macaulay, vol. iv., p. 269, 
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acted that the holder of every new office created after the 
25th of October, 1705, and every one accepting a pension from 
the crown during pleasure, was incapacitated from sitting in 
Parliament. The members of the House of Commons, also, 
on accepting any old oiBce from the crown, were obliged to 
resign, but were eligible for reelection.' This secured the 
subtoission of the acceptance of the office to the constituents 
of the member, and resulted in their approval or disapproval. 
This principle has, ever since, been resolutely maintained. 
For instance, when there is a change in the ministry, all the 
meinbei-s of the new cabinet resign their seats in Parliament, 
— unless they are members of the House of Lords, — and 
submit to the chances of a reelection. 

In the succeeding reigns of George I., II., and III., efforts 
were made to prevent pensioners for terms of years from hold- 
ing seats in Parliament. In one reign six bills were passed, 
with that end in view, by the Commons, and rejected in the 
Lords. But the difficulty was that pensions were held by un- 
suspected persona, Mr, liose Fuller, for example, who had 
been a staunch Whig, was bought off by a secret pension 
which he enjoyed for years, and the cause of his apostasy was 
not discovered until after his death. In 1742 the Place Bill, 
which had been thrice rejected by the Lords and twice by the 
Commons, was passed and received the royal assent. This act 
disqualified chiefly clerks and holders of subordinate offices in 
the departments from holding seats in ParUament. Concern- 
ing these functionaries, thus excluded, Macaulay remarks: 
" The consequence is that the state possesses a valuable body 
of servants who remain unchanged, while cabinet after cab- 
inet is formed and dissolved ; who instruct every succeeding 
minister in his duties, and with whom it is the most sacred 
point of honor to give true information, sincere advice, and 
strenuous assistance to their superior, for the time being." 

While the number of places held by members of Parliament 
1 May, vol. i., p. 295. 
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■was being continually reduced by means of legislative enact- 
ment, the general patronage of tlie government was constantly 
increasing by reason of augmented establiahments and ex- 
penditure. The acquisition of the Canadas, of Jamaica, and 
of various other dependencies, before the year 1770, added 
immensely to the number of the appointees and to the influ- 
ence and power of the crown. George III., during the min- 
istry of Lord North, availed himself to the utmost of patron- 
age as a means of strengthening and extending this influence. 
The character of government officials in this country just pre- 
vious to the Revolution is well known. Their insolence and 
imprudence tended in no small degree to bring on the war. 
The obstinacy of the King and the inefficiency of his minis- 
ters gave ns the final victory. 

80XJBCE3 OF COBBDPTION. 
It waa at this time, when Lord North's administration was 
reeling under the blows of a powerful opposition, that Ed- 
mund Burke made his celebrated speech for reform. He 
charged " that neither the present nor any other first lord of 
the treasury has ever been able to take a survey, or to make 
even a tolerable guess, of the expenses of government for any 
one year, so as to enable him with the least degree of cer- 
tainty, or even of probability, to bring his affairs within com- 
pass;" so that his demand for reform was as much in the 
interest of sound finance as of a pure government. At this 

I time the sources of corruption were to be found in (1) the 
servility and venality of the Parliament ; (2) the endless 

I array of placemen and useless officials connected with the 
management of crown estates ; (3) the abuses of the civil list ; 

(4) the expense and incompetency of the Board of Works ; 

(5) the method of paying the army and navy through treas- 
urers and paymasters, who had poaaesaion of enormous sums 
for which they were never called to account, and with which 
they did a banking business on their own private account ; 
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(6) the holders of patents or einecures attached to the ex- 
chequer ; (7) the useless and worse than useless Board of 
Trade for the colonies ; (8) the colonial civil list ; (9) and, 
finally, the customs aiid internal revenue service for England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, — making nine main channels of cor- 
ruption. This is certainly a dreary bog to' explore, but if we 
find the English have succeeded in purifying their oivll ser- 
vice, if they have uprooted evils and have introduced economy, 
efficiency, system, and due reaponsibility, may we not hope in 
due time to accomplish like results in this country ? 



PAELIAMENT. 
First, Parliament was composed in large degree, as has 
been stated, of persons holding offices, penaions, or sinecures. 
In the first Parliament of George I. there were two hundred 
and seventy-one such members ; in the first Parliament of 
George II. there were two hundred and fifty ; but in the first 
of George IV. there were only eighty-nine, exclusive of offi- 
cers in the army and navy. In 1833 there were but sixty 
members holding offices and pensions, and the regular opera^ 
tion of existing statutes will steadily reduce this number. All 
through the reigns of George I. and George II,, and down to 
the close of Lord North's ministry, in tlVe reign of George 
m., the bribery of members of Parliament, as has been 
stated, was continuous and unblushing. In fact, it was re- 
duced to such system that the very sums paid and the meth- 
ods adopted can be traced. Mr. Granville's papers reveal the 
amounts paid from year to year during his ministiy. Lord 
Bute, who succeeded Lord Chatham, paid ^£58,000 in the 
year 1761 j in the next year, £82,168. A letter is preserved 
from Lord Say and Seale, a member of Parliament, who, hav- 
ing received X300, returned it, with a letter of apology, and 
the following postscript : — 

" P. S. — As a free horse wants no spur, so I stand in 
need of no inducement, or douceur, to lend my small assist- 
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ance to the King, or hie friends, in the present aduiiniatm-' 
tion." 

" Throughout the administration of Lord North," says 
May, " the purchase of votes in Parliament, by direct pecun- 
iary bribes, was still a common practice." The King's com- 
plicity, always suspected, is now beyond a doubt. Writing to 
Lord North on the Ist of March, 1781, the King said: " Mr. 
Robinson sent me a list of the speakers last night, and of a 
very good majority. I have this morning sent him £6000, 
to be placed to the same purpose as the sum transmitted on 
the Zlst of August." No other conclusion can be drawn from 
this letter, than that the King was in the habit of transmit- 
ting money to secure majorities for the minister who was then 
fighting his battles in the House of Commons. lu Wrasall's 
Memoirs it ia stated that Mr. Robinson, as secretary to the 
treasury, had the management of the House of Comnions, 
and was the depositary of the Uvre rouge, supposed to contain 
the names of members retained by the ministers. 



COKBUPTIOS THROUGH PATEONAGB. 
Under the ministry of the younger Pitt the direct bribery 
of members of Parliament ceased entirety. His was too 
lofty a soul to condescend to such means. But none the less 
did he use patronage to reward his friends and maintain hia 
power. And although the number of placemen in Parlia- 
ment was being reduced, and the practice of direct bribery 
was discontinued, still, "patronage was systematically used 
as a means of rewarding past political service, and of insur- 
ing future support," Tliis form of corruption is so similar to 
what has been practiced since President Jackson's time in this 
country, tliat it is worth while to note the language employed 
by an English writer in alluding to this subject. May re- 
marks: " But throughout these changes, patronage has been 
the mainspring of the organization of parties. It has ever 
been used to promote the interest and consolidate the strength 
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of that party in which its distribution happened to be vested. 
The higher appointments offered attractions and rewards to 
the upper classes for their political support. The lower ap- 
pointments were not less influential with constituencies. The 
offer of places aa a corrupt inducement to vote at elections 
has long been recognized by the legislature aa an insidious 
form of bribery. [2d of George 11. and 49th of Geoi^e III.] 
But, without committing any offense against the law, pat- 
ronage has been systematically used as the means of reward- 
ing past political service, and insuring future support. The 
greater part of all local patronage has b^en dispensed through 
the hands of members of Parliament supporting the ministers 
of the day. They have claimed and received it as their 
right ; and have distributed it avowedly to strengthen their 
political connection.! fije game cause has served to perpet- 
uate party distinctions among constituent bodies, apart from 
varieties of interests and principles. The ministerial party 
are bound together by favors received and expected ; the 
party in opposition — smarting under neglect and hope de- 
ferred — combine against their envied rivals, and follow, with 
all the ardor of self-interest, the Parliamentary leaders, who 
are denied at once the objects of their own ambition and the 
power of befriending their clients. Hence when the principles 
of contending parties have teemed to be approaching agree- 
ment, their interests have kept them nearly as far asunder a» 
ever." 

THE GROWN ESTATES. 

Second. If this, then, was the condition of Parliament, 
what might be expected of everything which it influenced ? 

• From the London correipondence ot the Dmly Advertiaer, April 12, 
1878 : ■' Be it noted that a member of Parlmnient has nodiing to gain but 
honor. He Bcrvea -without salary; he has no patronage to dispense, and ha 
ixpect to obtain any recompense unless he should rise to be a mem- 
ber of the governmeot ; and even then, if he become a secretary of state, 
he will find that his outlay is far in excess of bis official salary." 
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The principality of Wales, the duchies of Cornwall and Lan- 
caster, and the earldom of Cheater were crown properties. 
But as the management wag rather to reward partisans than 
to obtain legitimate results, the net revenue was next to 
nothing. Burke said of the duchy of Lancaster, that it was 
worth but £4000 to revenue^ but forty or fifty thousand to 
influence. And as to Wales and Chester, lie doubted if their 
productive exchequer yielded any returns at all. The deputy 
auditor of Wales having reported that the surveyor- general of 
that principality had reported that his majesty's raiiiea and 
foreats have produced very little profit either to the public 
revenue or to private individuals, a, Mr. John Probert, mem- 
ber of Parliament, was commissioned, with a salary of j£300 
per annum, to examine and " report." The result forms one 
of Burlie's moat amusing periods : " Probert, thus armed and 
accoutred, and paid, proceeded on his adventure ; but he was 
no sooner arrived on the confines of Wales than all Wales 
was in arras to'meet him. That nation is brave and full of 
spirit. Since the invasion of King Edward and the maaaacre 
of the bards there never was such a tumult and alarm and 
uproar through the region of Prestatyn. Snowdon sliook to 
its base. Cader-Idris was loosened from its foundations. Tlie 
fury of war blew her horn on the mountains. The roclia 
poured down their goat-herds, and the deep caverns vomited 
out their miners. Everything above ground and everything 
- under ground was in arms. Probert went to look for revenue, 
like his masters upon another occasion, and, like his masters, 
he found rebellion.^ Mr. Probert gave up his adventure, and 
keeps his pension. So ends the famous history of the reve- 
nue adventures of the bold Baron North and the good Knight 
Probert upon the mountains of Venodotia," It is probable 
that this exposS ended that pension. There are no less than 
twelve leading and volurainoua writers on the topics embraced 
under this head. 

1 Allndtug to the attempt to tax America. 



» 
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THE CIVIL LIST. 
Third, the civil list. Under this name were paid the 
JQdges, the foreign ambassadors and consuls, the tradesmen 
who supplied the royal household, the court servants, the pri- 
vate pensioners of the crown, the heads of departments, the 
public pensioners, the officers of the royal household, and, 
lastly, the cabinet ministers. It was a strange fact that if 
the treasury was short of funds, the judges and foreign ara- 
bassadoi's were as liable to remain unpaid as the grocers and 
vintners who supplied the royal kitchen. There was not the 
slightest responsibility for expenditure. The King or his 
ministers could add at will, and privately, to the pension list ; 
to the number of servants in the royal kitchen ; to the clerks 
and upper servants; and if the bills of tradesmen were not' 
audited, who can doubt that overcharges allowed favored 
favorites to profit thereby ? Asa necessary consequence there 
was always a debt upon the civil list. Before George III. 
had been nine years on the throne, the arrears were over 
^513, 000. Inquiry was demanded, but all investigation was 
resisted by the ministers, and Parliament granted the money 
without the least information. The next year motions were 
made for inquiry, and Lord Chatham avowed his conviction 
that civil list revenues were expended in corrupting members 
of Parliament. After eight yeare the king asked for £618,- 
840 to discharge arrearages, and for an addition of ^£100,000 
per annum to hia income, and he got it. One prominent 
cause of expense and of corruption was found in the anti- 
quated organization of the royal household. The court forms 
and ceremonies, and the court officials, the officers of state 
and ceremony, those who had charge of the furnishing and 
equipment of the royal palaces and of furnishing the royal 
table, including, of course, all the tables in all the royal pal- 
aces, were all founded on the customs of feudalism. It is 
manifest that the system which was indispensable when the 
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king had to provide his own. provisions on a royal journey, 
or when his own forests supphed the game for the royal table, 
was entirely out of place when everything could easily be 
purchased in open market. Furthermore, in former times it 
waa understood that the high road to fortune and preferment 
lay in being allowed to take place in the royal household ; 
and sons of noble families were not above taking menial posi- 
tions about the court. Burke remarked upon the acknowl- 
edged fact that the king's turnspit was a member of Parlia- 
ment. By the year 1853, the number of useless officials had 
been greatly reduced ; in that year, however, there were two 
hereditary joint great chamberlains of England (Lord Wil- 
loughby d'Eresby and the Marquis of Cholmondeley), with 
a secretary ; the hereditary earl marshal, with a secretary ; 
the lord steward; the treasurer ; the comptroller ; the mas- 
ter of household ; the secretaiy to the board of green cloth ; 
the lord 'chamberlain ; the vice-chamberlain ; the comptroller 
of accounts ; eight lords in waiting ; eight grooms in waiting ; 
one extra groom in waiting ; the keeper of the privy purse ; 
the master of ceremonies ; the assistant marshal ; the ex- 
aminer of plays, and the principal portrait painter. In Scot- 
land, there was the hereditary lord high constable ; the knight 
marischal ; the hereditary royal standard bearer ; the lord 
register ; the hereditary master of household ; the hereditary 
standard bearer ; the hereditary armor bearer (Lady Seaton 
Stewart) ; the hereditary usher of the white rod (who were 
heirx of the late Sir Peter Walker) ; the hereditary carver ; 
the hereditary cup-bearers, and as many more of the same sort. 
In Ireland there was still another set. Burke said of this 
remnant o£ feudalism, that "the royal household has lost all 
that was stately and venerable in the antique manners, with- 
out retrenching anything of the cumbrous chaise of a Gothic 

establishment You have tons of ancient pomp in a vial 

of modern luxury," Burke proposed that the royal table 
should be furnished by contract, at so much a plate, and to the 
lowest satisfactoiy bidder. His plan was not adopted. 
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In 1782, under the Marquis of Rocbiugham, tho citiI list 
expeuditure was divided into eight classes. " Many useleaa 
offices were abolished; restraiuts were imposed upon the use 
of secret service money ; the pension list was diminished ; and 
securities were provided for a more effectual supervision of 
the royal expenditure." But the list was always behind, and 
from the accession of George III. to the year 1816, Parliament 
had, afc different times, voted the payment of £3,398,091 of 
arrearages. 

The civil list has now been relieved from the payment of 
judicial salaries, also of the salaries connected with the diplo- 
matic service, and from numerous miscellaneous charges. 
The annual charges of the list have been definitely fixed at 
£885,000, and the sovereign is empowered to grant pensions 
annually to an amount not over £1200. The House of Com- 
mons has now nothing to do with the civil hst patronage. 
Such as there is rests at the disposal of the ministry. Very 
few changes are made, however, and it is considered that the 
whole business is practically taken out of politics.^ 



BOARD OF ■WORKS. 
Fourth, the Board of Works, Of this board, Burke said that 
"in seven years it had cost in salaries £400,000, and that its 
good works were as carefully concealed as good works ought 
to be ; they were perfectly invisible." This board is now out 
of existence, and in place of it is the Metropolitan Board of 

' In Maj, 1839, Lord Melbourne's admtai a (ration having resigned, the 
Queen inyited Sir Eobert Pee! to form a miniBtry, which he would have 
done had not Ihe Queen refused to part with the ladies of the bedchamber. 
Sir Robert had found that the wives of Lords Morpeth and Normanby 
were the ladies nearest to the Queen ; and, as their hugbaoda were obnox- 
ious to him and his partj on the question of Ireland, he was unwilling (hay 
should TenaiD. The Queen remained firm and held fast to the ladies of 
Whig families, and so Lord Melbourne took office again. But it was pres- 
ently ascertained that tho act of settlement put this household patronage 
into the hands of the ministry, and the Queen bad to yield. — Miss Marti- 
neaa'i History of England, voL iv., p. 156. 
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Works, constituted iv 1855, elected by the votes of tbe metro- 
politan district of London (that is, London and certain sur- 
rounding municipaiitieB), It is one of the most successful of 
all the devices for governing that great metropolis. 

THE PAYMASTER OF THE rOECES, 

Fifth, the management of the funds of the array and navy. 
Formerly, as haa been said, the paymaster of the forces would 
have something like £100,000 in his possession all the time, — 
indeed, no one knew how much he had, — and this sum he used 
as a banker does his capital. Burke said, " The great and 
invidious profits of the pay office are from the bank that is 
held in it." It preyed on the necessities of officers and soldiers 
alike, and the gains were enormous. Tliere were other diffi- 
culties growing out of the construction and application of an- 
tiquated statutes. Burke proposed that the paymasters should 
be merely administrative, and that they should pay in drafts on 
the treasui'y, which should be honored by the treasury agents. 
This old system has long since disappeared, and now there is 
exact and rigid responsibility. 

SINBCUEES. 

Sixth, the holders of sinecures attached to 'the exchequer. 
They were held for life, anH descended from father to son. 
They were always executed by deputy, and " the duty of the 
principal," as Burke said, "was as nothing." The profits 
were held to be enormous. At that time (1780) they were 
held by the descendants of the Walpoles, Pelhams, and Towns- 
hends of a former generation, and their title was by a royal 
patent, like a patent of nobility. The Duke of Newcastle 
held one, and by virtue of it had his dining-room in the Par- 
liament building of that day and directly under the hall of 
the House of Commons. It was extraordinary that Burke, 
with all his indomitable courage, hesitated and apologized as 
he attacked these sinecures. Richard Bentley characterized 
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them as " freeholds." The reports upon thia special abuse 
fill volumea. Familiee wei-e founded, titles endowed, and 
broken fortunes repaired out of the public revenues. But 
the whole system perished under exposure, and to Joseph 
Hume is to be attributed, more than to any one else, the pa- 
tient industry and fearless public spirit which accomplished 
the result. All sinecures and reversions are now abolished, 
offices discontinued or consolidated, and the scale of salary 
revised and apportioned to the duties performed throughout 
the public service. 

COLONIAL BOAED. 

Seventh, the board of trade for the colonies. This was the 
board, consisting of eight members of Parliament, with sala- 
ries of ^1000 per annum each, that managed the settlement 
of Georgia, and that procured the exodus of the French set- 
tlers from Nova Scotia. The board was nothing hut a job, 
and all its management was dictated by private jobbery. I 
mention it because of its relatiwis with this country. It had 
no permanent existence. 

COLONIAL dVIL SEKVICE. 

Eighth, came tlie colonial civil service. The colonies, of 
course, offered a wide field for the disposal of political pat- 
ronage. " The most lucrative colonial salary," says May, 
" would often be earned by deputy." Infants in the cradle 
were sometimes endowed for life with a colonial appointment, 
to be executed by deputy. Otlier offices, again, to which res- 
idence was attached, were too frequently given to men wholly 
unfit for employment at home, but who were supposed to be 
equal to colonial service, where indolence, incapacity, or doubt- 
ful character might escape exposure. General Huske wrote 
concerning America; "As to civil officers appointed for 
America, most of the places in the gift of the crown have 
been filled with broken members of Parliament, of bad, if 
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any, principles, valeti de chamhre, electioneering BcoiinJrela, 
and even livery servants. In one word, America, baa for ckany 
years been made the hospital q£ England." 

Such men were more mischievoua in a colony than at home. 
They excited the jealousy of the colonists, many of whom 
were better qualified for office than the straugerB who came 
amongst them to enjoy power, wealth, and distinction, which 
were denied to themselves. To allay discontent, the govern- 
ment finally surrendered to the local governors all appoint- 
ments under j£200 a year, to be filled from among the citizens 
of the several colonies, India has a special administration, 
differing from all the other dependencies of the crown. Her 
governor has htrger powers, and all appointments in the civil, 
medical, engineering, and- artillery service of tliat immense 
and densely populated country are based upon competitive 
examination. This, undoubtedly, secures to England the 
best attainable service, and thns enables a few Europeans' to 
hold in subjection, and yet to govern mildlj' and equitably, an 
enormous population. 

COMPETITIVE EXAMINATION. 
The plan for the competitive examination was drawn up by 
& board conaiating of Lord Macaulay, Lord Ashburton, Dr^ 
Melvill, Dr. Jowett, and Sir John Shaw Lefevre. Lord Ma- 
caulay drew the report and formed the plan, with the list of 
subjects for examination and the proportion of marks to be 
allotted to each. The list was adopted in its entirety, and 
in fact all the recommendations of the committee received the 
L Bame substantial compliment. This was in 1854, under the 
Llndia Act of 1853. Its success has long been unquestioned. 
iTrevelyan, in his "Life of Macaulay," says that the plan was 
framed " as to bring out all the strong points of the com- 
I petitive system, and avoid its perils. He provided simple but 
I effective machinery for admitting into the service men of en- 
lergy and ability, whose faculties were keen and whose aequire- 
Iments were solid, and for excluding those who rested their 
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hopes of success upon massea oi half-digested, heterogeneous 
learning." 

THE INTERNAL AND CUSTOMS SERVICE. 

Ninth, the internal aud customs revenue service of Great 
Britain. Formerly there was a swarm of otEcials of every 
grade, — appointed with little or no regard to fitness, but, as 
has been stated before, with reference to party services in the 
past or future. The abolition of the Corn Laws, and the modi- 
fication of the tariff in 18413 and 1846, led to the discharge of 
a great number of the customs revenue officials. There was 
no longer the pretense that their services were required. And 
aa soon as civil service reform was successful in India, efforts 
were made for the adoption of the principle of competitive ex- 
amination of candidates for office in Great Britain. It met, of 
course, with the most violent opposition. It was recommended 
ip the Queen's speech, and had Mr, Gladstone, in the cabinet, 
for a champion, assisted by Sir Charles Trevelyan aud Sir 
Stafford Northcote, who had drawn up a report in its favor. 
That action was postponed until the year following was the 
cause of much discouragement and chagrin to Macaulay, who 
was very impatient in such matters. On the 21sfc of May, 
,1855, was adopted an order in council, by which the patron- 
age of the crown and its officers at home was partially limited 
to those who should successfully pass the examination of the 
civil service commission, then established. Concerning this 
system, the Hon. E. A. RoUins, in his report as commissioner 
of internal revenue, dated November 30, 1867, remarks : — 

" The system is not so comprehensive aa that of several 
countries of the Continent, but its advantages are growing 
more and more apparent through all the departments of the 
government. There are in fact two examinations, — one to 
determine whether a person has the minimum or standard 
qualification necessary to candidacy, and the other of a com- 
petitive character, in which all the candidates designated for 
a particular position participate. He who secures the greatest 
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number of marks indicating degrees of proficiency, both in 
theoretical and practical acquirements, provided ho haa done 
well in all, receives the appointment. The commission, how- 
ever, have a well-established rule, ' that, unless we are sat- 
isfied with the evidence produced of the moral character of 
candidates, we are bound to withhold our certificates! The 
number o! persons rejected will suffice to prove that these 
precautions are by no means superfluous, even though the 
candidates are, in most cases, recommended by persons in 
some position in society.' 

"The marks are published with the list of appointments, 
and the applicants and the public are made acquainted with 
the actual and relative standing of all who become connected 
with the service. A candidate must be free from debt before 
appointment, and must make solemn oath that neither he, nor 
any person for bini, within his knowledge, has, directly or 
indirectly, given or promised to give any gratuity or reward 
for obtaining, or endeavoring to obtain him a position. Any 
officer arrested for debt is suspended, and, if not free from 
debt at the end of twenty-eight days, is superseded. The 
elective franchise is denied to all officers of the service. Pro- 
motions are made only after prescribed periods of employ- 
ment, and only upon the application of the candidate himself. 
Should another make application for him, and he not be 
able to show that it was without his knowledge, he is pun- 
ished for the offense by a reprimand ; for the second of a like 
nature, by transfer, and for the third, by reduction. Promo- 
tions are earned, not given through favor, and are indicative 
of absolute merit. Officers are liable to be transferred to 
any place in the kingdom, and, although periodical transfers 
are discontinued, the board reserves the right to transfer at 
pleasure, without ascribing cause therefor. There is perma- 
nency in the service. Removals of those immediately con- 
nected with the inland revenue are never miide for personal 
or political reasons. I have examined a register of those now 
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employed, and while I have not made aa accurate calculafcion 
of their average period of service, because of tlie want of 
time neceaaary to do so, I am sure that it cannot be less than 
fourteen years. Many have served from twenty to forty 
yearej and a comfortable support is assured to all who shall 
be placed upon the superannuated list, Mr. Timra, after a 
long and honorable service as solicitor to the commission, has 
recently retired on a pension of ^1800 per annum, and Mr. 
Trevor, from that of comptroller of legacy duties, upon an 
allowance of about X1500, after a, consecutive service of forty- 
one years and five months. As many changes have been occa- 
sioned in the British service by death as by all other reasons 
combined." 

THE FBENCH SYSTEM. 

It is not contended that the English service is the best at- 
tainable. The French system is in some respects better. 
"It is the result of nearly a hundred years of experience. 
Every officer in it below minister of finance commenced his 
service in a clerkship, or some more subordinate position, and 
the advancement which his fidelity and ability secured has 
nevfer been hindered by political frowns, or even by political 
revolutions. His appointment was without partiality, and 
public examinations have awai'ded him his promotions. For 
more than fifty years an official record has been kept of every 
man's official conduct as reported by different superior, officers 
.... Under such a system, it becomes almost impossible 
for an unworthy man to work his way to a position where 
his incompetency or corruption can largely prejudice the rep- 
utation of the service or materially affect the revenue of the 
empire." ^ 

THE RESULTS, 

Concerning the reforms which have been thus far attained, _ 
May briefly remarks : " The principle of competition lately 
applied to the distribution of offices has threatened to sub- 
vert the established influence of patronage. With open com- 
' KoilinB, aa above cited. 
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petition candidates owe nothing to ministers. In this way 
_ the civil and medical services of India, the scientific corps of 
the army, and some civil departments of the state havo al- 
ready been lost to ministers of the crown. This loss, however, 
has heen compensated by the limited competition introduced 
into other departments. There, for every vacancy, a minister 
nominates one or more candidates. The beat is chosen ; and 
with the same number of offices the patronage of the minister 
is multiplied. Two of his nominees are disappointed, but the 

patron is not the less entitled to their gratitude Their 

lack of proficiency is no fault of his." 

It is evident that appointments based upon competitive 
examinations are made mainly with reference to the public 
interest. The nominations come from the friends of the per- 
son making them ; but if the parties are all unsuitable they 
fail of an appointment ; and if any one succeeds it is because 
he merits success. How different is this plan from one 
in which regard is had to the recomlnendations of politi- 
cians, who meanwhile are cousidering merely the question of 
strengthening themselves in their personal contests 1 

We have seen the evils that environed the English civil 
service one hundred years ago : the King bribing his Parlia- 
ment, — his ministers acting meanwhile as hia pliant tools; 
the Parliament so debased that the opposition, in their de- 
spair, refused to attend its sittings ; corruption in every branch 
of the service, at home and abroad. But now all is changed. 
The crown has an exact allowance. All patronage is taken 
away. The Queen cannot even appoint the principal ladies 
of the bed-chamber. She is allowed but £1200 a year for 
pensions. Parliament has no voice in dispensing patronage. 

May says : " Parliament has met the increasing demands of 
a community rapidly advancing in population and wealth, by 
constant additions to the power and patronage of the crown," 
meaning that the appointments are made in the name of the 
crown, although the selections are really made by the ministry, 
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who appoint not only the judges of the higher courts, but of 
the numerous county courts, and the local stipendiary magis- . 
trates. But nearly every one of these functionaries is pro- 
hibited from sitting in Parliament. They hold office under 
certain tenure, and are removable only by impeachment or 
by a prescribed form of trial. There are, therefore, none of 
those sweeping and ruthless changes that are witnessed in 
this country when a great party succeeds in electing its Presi- 
dential candidate and defeating the party in power. The 
ministry naturally fill all vacancies, or nearly all, from the 
ranks of their friends. They also change the heads of depart- 
ments, and generally those with whom they are to sustain 
confidential relations. But the vast body of oflice-hotders re- 
main unchanged. Consequently their elections are never a 
scramble for spoils. The contest turns on public questions 
and matters of national and universal interest. Unhappily 
their elections -for members of Parliament are embittered by 
fends and rivalries, 'and are often justly chargeable with 
bribery ; but whatever of corruption there may be in obtain- 
ing their elections, it ceases when they are once in Parliament. 
And to this Parliament the ministry, representing the vast 
power of the crown, and "holding it in trust," as May puts 
it, "for the benefit of the people," are directly responsible. 
When Parliament is in session they are in direct and con- 
stant contact with each other ; they maintain a check upon 
each other ; and it is this contact and the debates consequent 
upon it, and the constant criticisms in newspapers and period- 
icals upon those debates, that has brought about these reforms. 
As May says, the evils of the civil service "■perished under 
exposure." But it was because they were able to fix the ra- 
sponsibility for any given evil upon the exact person. And 
if in this country, aa I said in the beginning of the lecture, the 
heads of the different departments of our executive were upon ■ 
the floor of Congress, and participating in debates, there would 
be comparatively little difficulty in bringing about civil serv- 
ice reform in the United States. 
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LECTURE n. 

LBGISILATn-E BSFOBH IS EKGLASD. 

The act to ameod Uie repiesentatioQ of England and 
Wales received the royal sanction on the 7th of June, 1832. 
It was matured by the Whig ministry of Elarl Grey. It ivas 
passed in the second year of the reign of William IV., after 
two abortive attempts by the same ministry. 

Reform in Parliament was first proposed by the celebrated 
Earl of Chatham in 1768, and was the subject of continual 
effort on the part of the Whigs for the next two generations ; 
bat, unfortunately, they were not in power, save for two brief 
periods. The Tories always resisted reform, and it was only 
by a rare combination of circumstances that it was finally 
carried. But at the last the change effected was so radical 
that it amounted, as Lord Brougham said, to more than re- 
form ; it was revolution; hut it was revolution sanctioned by 
l^al forms and legislative proceedings. 

Previous to the passage of this bill the nobility hud an 
enormous control over the composition of the House of Com- 
mons. The small boroughs elected only the persons whom 
they dictated. May, in his Constitutional History, states that 
the Duke of Norfolk was represented by eleven members ; 
Lord Lonsdale by nine ; Lord Darlington by seven ; the Duke 
of Rutland, the Marquis of Buckingham, and Lord Carring- 
ton by six each. It is stated, on authority, that in England 
and Wales, seventy members were returned from tliirty-five 
precincts, in which there were 'scarcely any electors at all ; 
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ninety membera were returned from forty-six pliicea having 
less than fifty electors ; and thirty-seven from nineteen places 
having not more than one hundred electors ; while such large 
precincts aa Leeds, Manchester, and Birmingham had no mem- 
bers at all. But the worst part of it was that the members 
sent from these small precincts were the simple nominees of 
peers or of wealthy persons allied to the peerage. In Scot- 
land and Ireland the condition of things was worse than in 
England. In 182S leas than 3000 persons did the voting foi* 
all Scotland ; in no county did the number exceed 240, and in 
one it was as low as nine ; and of this small number a con- 
siderable fraction were fictitious voters, without property or 
even local residence. Edinburgh and Glasgow had each a con- 
stituency of only thirty-three persons ; the county of Argyle, 
with a population of 100,000, had but one hundred and fif- 
teen electors, of whom eighty-four were " out-voters," with no 
land in the county. Invernesshire, with a population of 
90,000, had but eighty-eight electors, of whom fifty were 
out-voters. The county of Bute, with a population of 14,000, 
had twenty-one electors, of whom only one resided in the 
county. It is recorded in Hansard's debates, that on one 
occasion but one man, besides the sheriff and the returning 
ofBcer, attended the meeting. " He, of course, took the chair, 
constituted the meeting, called over the roll of freeholders, 
answered to his own name, took the vote, and elected him- 
self." Such was the state of things in Scotland. And in 
Ireland it was equally bad. More than two thirds of the 
Irish members were returned, not by the people of Ireland, 
but by fifty or sixty influential patrons. 

These facts were known, and were the scandal of the whole 
country. Nearly every one of the able Whig leaders, for over 
aixty years, had, in succession, tried his hand at reform. Lord 
Chatham, as I have said, commenced the effort in 1768. The 
notorious Alderman Wilkes tried in 1776. Junius, in his 
famous letters, proclaimed the scandal of a venal Parliament. 
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WiUiam Pitt the younger followed the example of liia father, 
and introduced reform bills both in 1782 and in 1783. And 
he was successively followed in the same unsuccessful effort 
by Lord Russell, Lord Erekine, and other eminent men, in the 
years 1785, 1790, 1792,. 1797, 1809, 1810, 1818, 1819, 1820, 
1822, 1823, 1826, 1829, 1830, 1831, and, finally, in 1832, 
when substantially the bill of 1831 was carried. 

Now. to the student of politics in the present day there is 
no period of English history more interesting than that which 
embraces the struggle for reform in Parliament. It is akin 
in character' to our own antialavery conflict. It includes 
most of the reign of Ge^orge III., all of the reign of George 
IV., and the commencement of the reign of William IV. 
During this period occurred the American War of Independ- 
ence, the French Kevolution, the wars of Napoleon, the tre- 
mendous victories of the Nile and of Trafalgar, by which 
England obtained the empire of the seas, while on the land, 
although she lost her American colonies, she finally maintained 
her ground in a most heroic struggle against the greatest war- 
rior of modern times. This was the time of WilHam Pitt, of 
Charles James Fox, of Wilberforce, of Sheridan, of Wind- 
Lam, of Lord Erskine, the brilliant advocate, and, finally, of 
Sir Robert Peel, of Earl Grey, and of Lord Brougham. It 
includes the entire career of Lord Nelson, and all the military 
and ministerial life of Wellington. It saw the invention of 
the steam-engine, the locomotive, the steamboat, the famous 
inventions of Arkwright and others, which added so prodi- 
giously to the wealth and power of England, It was a pe- 
riod of immense activity in science and in literature. Scott, 
Byron, iMoore, Rogers, Campbell, Miss Edgeworth, in poetry 
and fiction alternately astonished and delighted the public. 
During this period jourualiam became a respectable profes- 
sion ; the law of libel was restrained and defined, and the lib- 
erty of the press secured. 

George III. came to the throne in October, 1760. Eng- 
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land was then at war with France, and William Pitt, after- 
wards Earl of Chatham, was prime minister, being both seo- 
retiirj of war and secvetaiy of state. It was to her succeBses 
in this war that England owes Ler present imperial posi- 
tion among the nations, and no one person contributed so 
largely to those successes as had William Pitt. When he 
took office in 1757 the nation waa undergoing the shame of a 
series of disasters. " But his energy and intrepidity," says 
.Macaulay, "soon changed everything. His ardor inflamed 
the nation. Every soldier and every sailor felt it, and the 
commanders whom he- employed seemed endowed with Ms 
own adventurous, impetuous, and defying character." Gen- 
eral Wolfe took Quebec, Admiral Hawke destroyed the 
French fleet, during a storm, in the Bay of Biscay. Colonel 
Clive, with a few hundred men, broke the hold of FiTtnce 
upon India and laid the foundations of an empire. That was 
the time when France lost Canada and Nova Scotia in the 
West, and all India in the East, and to William Pitt was 
ascribed the credit of these amazing successes. " He stood," 
says the historian, "the first Englishman of his time. He dom- 
ineered over the House of Commons ; he was adored by the 
people ; he was admired by all Europe." This was the prime 
minister whom George III. found in office. His little soul 
could not endure the Great Commoner; and, incited probably 
by Lord Bute, his favorite, he resolved to get rid of him. The 
speech which he made to his council was drawn np by Lord 
Bute, and was not submitted to the cabinet. It contained re- 
flections on the conduct of affairs in the late reign. Then 
began a series of well-planned affronts upon Pitt, by means 
of which he waa, in 1761, ultimately driven to resign. From 
that time until William Pitt, the son of Lord Chatham, waa 
called to power, the history of England is a record of shame 
and disaster. The ministers were feeble men, and under the 
absolute control of the King. Lord Chatham; when in au- 
thority, held the attitude of a responsible minister, — domi- 
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neering, it is true, but responsible to Parliament. His nieas- 
r urea were submitted to the Commona and there debated. 
I But George III. would have only a ministry responsible to 
I Limself. 

After several changes, Lord North, a Tory and favorable to 
' prerogative, became prime minister. He was indolent and 
I good-natured, and personally attached to the King. He there- 
fore yielded bis own opinions and judgment, and for years 
was a passive instniment of the royal will. And George III., 
although am all -minded, was resolute and obstinate, and for 
I years dictated in every department of government. In 1770 
Lord Chatham stated iu Parliament that since the King's ac- 
cession there had been no independent minister. He not only 
controlled his ministers but watched how members of Parlia- 
ment spoke and vot«d, or whether they abstained from vot- 
ing, or whether they were silent when he expected them to 
speak. On the 14th of March, 1772, he wrote;- " I wish a 
list prepared of those that went away, and of those that de- 
serted to the minority. That would be a rule for my conduct 
in the drawing-room to-morrow." Every military officer who 
was in Parliament, and failed to sustain the policy of the 
' King, felt his displeasure. Colonel Barr^, the well-known 
friend of this country, was purposely slighted, and to mark 
his sense of the mjustice, he resigned bis commission. The 
King also encouraged bribery in elections. " If the Duke of 
Northumberland wants some gold pills for the election, it 
would be wrong not to satisfy him," he wrote to Lord North. 
His pride, stupidity, and folly occasioned our War of Inde- 
pendence, and cost Great Britain the loss of her finest colonies, 
^ — ill fact, about the only colonies she bad peopled by her own ■ 
race and blood. By bribery and intimidation the King was 
supreme in Parliament and with his ministry ; the great Whig 
leaders were enraged, sick at heart, and full of disgust. They 
even withdrew from Parliament rather than witness legisla- 
tive ajjts they were powerless to prevent. 
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The ivant of succesa in the war with hia rcToIted colonies, 
and the clamor of the public, induced the King to consider the 
queBtion of a change in hia ministry. Hia terms, however, 
were such that no statesman of independence would accept of- 
fice. Finding the compliance of independent Btsitesmen leas 
ready than he desired, he writes to Lord Thurlow, December 
18, 1779 ; " From the cold disdain with which I am treated, 
it is evident to me what I am to expect from the Opposition 
(the Whigs) if I waa to call them into my service. To obtain 
their support I must deliver up my person, my principles, and 
my dominions into their hands." " In other words," says May, 
" the King dreaded the adraiaaion of any ministers into his 
councils who claimed an independent judgment upon the pol- 
icy for which they would become responsible," The increaa- 
ing influence of the crown, and the active personal exercise of 
its prerogatives, attracted more and more the attention of the 
people and of Parliament. In the debate at the opening of 
Parliament, November 25, 1779, Charles Jamea Fox said that 
he " saw very early indeed, in the present reign, the plan of 
government which had been laid down, and had since been 
invariably pursued in every department. It was not the mere 
rnmor o£ the streets that the King was his own minister; the 
fatal truth was evident, and had made itself evident in every 
circumstance of the war carried on against America and the 
West Indies." 

Early in the following year numerous public meetings were 
held, associations formed, and petitions presented in favor of 
economic reforms, and complaining of 'the undue influence of 
the crown, and of the patronage and corruption by which it 
was maintained. It was for the redress of these grievances 
that Mr. Burke offered his celebrated scheme of economical 
reform. He confessed that the main object of this scheme 
was "the reduction of that corrupt influence which is itself 
the perennial spring of all prodigality and of all disorder ; 
which loads us more than millions of debt ; which takes away 
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vigor from our arms, wisdom from our couucils, and every 
shadow of authority and credit from the most venerable parts 
of our eonatitution." 

On the 6th of April of the same year, Mr. Dunning moved 
resolutions in a committee of the whole founded on these pe- 
titions. The first is memorable in political history. It af- 
firmed, " TJmt the influence of the crown has increased, is 
increasing, and OUGHT TO BE DIMINISHED." It was carried 
by a majority of eighteen. A second resolution was agreed to 
without division, affirming the right of the House to correct 
abases In the civil-liat expenditures, and every other branch of 
the public revenue ; and also a third, affirming "that it is the 
duty of this House to provide, as 'far as may be, an immediate 
and effectual redress of the abuses complained of in the peti- 
tions presented to this House." 

The same matters were debated in the House of Lords, The 
debate on the Earl of Shetburne's motion, February 8th, for an 
inquiry into the public expenditure, brought out further testi- 
monies to the influence of the crown. Of these the most re- 
markable was given by the Marquis of Rockingham, who 
asserted that since the accession of the King there had been a 
"fixed determination to govern this country under the forma 
of law, through the influence of the crown." " Everything 
within and without, whether in Cabinet, Parliament, or else- 
where, carried about it the most unequivocal marks of such a 
system; the whole economy of executive government, in all 
its branches, proclaimed it, whether professional, deliberative, 
or official. The supporters of it in hooks, pamphlets, and 
newspapers avowed it and defended it without reserve." 
" Through the influence of the crown majorities had been 
procured to support any men or any measures whicli an ad- 
ministration thus constituted thought proper to dictate." 

This very debate, and the vote consequent upon it, afforded 
an occasion for the exercise, in an arbitrary and offensive 
manner, of the king's prerogative. The Marquis of Caer- 
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marthen, for giving a vote in favor of the motion for inquiry, 
was dismissed from the lord lieutenancy of tlie East Riding, 
in the county of York ; and the Earl of Pembroke, for the 
same reason, was dismissed from the lord lieutenancy of Wilt- 
shire, an office which had been held by hia family at different 
times "for centuries. 

On the meeting of Parliament in 1781, a debate occurred 
on the King's speech, which called out atrong opinions regard- 
ing the influence of the crown, and of the irregular and irre- 
Bponaible system under which the government of the country 
was conducted. The Duke of Richmond said " the country 
was governed by clerks, — eacli minister confining himself to 
hia own office, — and consequently, instead of responsibility, 
union of opinion, and concerted measures, nothing was dis- 
played but diasenaion, weakness, and corruption." The " in- 
terior cabinet," he declared, had been the ruin of the country. 
The Marquis of Rockingham described the system of gov- 
ernment pursued since the commencement of the reign, as a 
" prescriptive system, — a system of favoritiam and secret in- 
fluence," Mr. Fox attributed all the disasters of the Ameri- 
can war to the influence of the crown. And well he might; 
for the correspondence of the King with Lord North shows 
that not only did he direct that minister in all matters of for- 
eign and domestic policy, but he instructed him as to the man- 
agement of debates in Parliament, suggested what motions 
should be made or opposed, and how measures should be car- 
ried. " He reserved to himself," says May, " all the patron- 
age; he arranged the entire cast of the administration ; set- 
tled the relative places and pretensions of ministers of state, 
of law officers, and members of his household ; nominated and 
promoted the English and Scotch judges ; appointed and 
translated bishopa, nominated deana, and dispensed other pre- 
ferments in the church. He disposed of military govern- 
ments, regiments and commissions, and himself ordered the 
marching of troops. He gave or refused honors, titles, and 
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pensions. All his directions were peremptory. Louis the 
Great himself could not have been more royal. He eujoyed 
the coDBcionsDesa of power, and felt himself every inch a 
king." He had been on the throne twenty years, and they 
had all been years of disaster to the state, and of turbulence 
and discontent among the people. 

He was finally compelled to submit to the retirement of 
Lord North, and to the formation of a Whig niiuiatry under 
the Marquis of Rockingham. After passing one or two mi- 
nor measures of reform, this ministry was in a few mouths 
dissolved by the death of Lord Rockingham. 

Then came the brief administration of Lord Shelbnrne, In 
which William Pitt the younger, then only tweuty-three 
years old, first took office as chancellor of the exchequer. A 
combination between Lord North and Mr. Fox and their 
friends soon overpowered this ministry, notwithstanding the 
support of the King. After a struggle of thirty-seven days 
between the King and the coalition, Lord North and hia new 
allies were admitted to power on the 2d of April, 1783. Mr. 
Fox insisted that the King should not be suffered to be hia 
own minister, to which Lord North replied : " If you mean 
there should not be a government by departments, I agree 
with you ; I think it a very bad system. There should be one 
man, or a cabinet, to govern the whole and direct every meas- 
ure. Government by departments was not brought in by me. 
I found it so, and had not the vigor and resolution to put an 
end to it. The King ought to be treated with all sort of re- 
spect and attention; hut the appearance 0/ ^ower is all that 
the King of this country can have." 

But the King had no intention o£ submitting to this new 
ministry, and notwithstanding the tact that they had a ma- 
jority in the House of Commons, and even in the Lords, he 
determined to get rid of them, as he had gotten rid of Lord 
Chatham's administration. Unfortunately for them and the 
country, they, in the formation of their new cabinet, had 
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passed by the one man they should have taken. Young Mr. 
Pitt was undervalued, and was left out. He would not take 
a subordinate place. He had declined, from Sbelburne, the 
vioe-treaaurership of Ireland, with a salary of $25,000 a year, 
Although hia income at the time waa but $1500. This showed 
the atufE of wliich he waa made. He almost immediately 
brought in a bill for reforming Parliament ; he proposed to 
add to the House at once one hundi-ed additional members for 
the counties, and several members for large cities, and to 
enact that every borough, of which an election committee 
should report that a majority of its voters appeared to be cor- 
rupt, flhould lose the franchise. His bill was rejected, but it 
had the effect of endearing him to the reformers, and to aome 
of the best miuda in England. It is probable, nay, it is almost 
certain, that if Mr. Fox had united with William Pitt at this 
time, in the formation of a ministry, and had exercised rea- 
sonahle prudence in their relations with the King, there would 
have been the most happy results. Both were in favor of 
reform, and both had been brought up as Whiga, Mr. Fox 
was a man of the broadest humanity and the moat generous 
nature. But he was older than Pitt, and could not bring him- 
self to play a second part with him, Aa for Pitt, he was, 
said Lord Erakine, " hatched into a minister by the heat o£ 
hia own ambition," By the intrigues of the King, a bill, pro- 
posed by the coalition ministry, for the government of India 
by a commission of seven, was rejected in the House of Lords. 
The King then demanded the resignation of Mr. Fox and his 
friends, and followed, this by the appointment of Pitt as first 
lord of the treasury and chancellor of the exchequer. Lord 
Thurlow was made lord chancellor, and defended the minis- 
try in the House of Lords, Earl Temple, the uncle of Pitt, 
was appointed secretary of state, but resigned because Pitt 
would not agree to a dissolution of Parliament. This he 
would not do, although he had a large majority against him, 
because he wanted to debate it out with the House, and allow 
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time for public sentiuaent in the country to gain strength. 
Bub opposed to Inm was this powerful majority, led by Fos, 
who waa supported by Edmund Burke, Lord North, and Rich- 
ard Brinsley Sheridan, Macaulay says : " The heart of the 
young minister, stout as it was, almost died within him. He 
could not once close his eyes on the night which followed 
Temple's resignation. But, whatever his internal emotions 
might be, hia language and deportment indicated nothing but 
unconquerable firmness, and haughty confidence in his own 
powers. His contest against the House of Commons lasted 
from the 17th of December, 1783, to the 8th of March, 178-1. 
In sixteen divisions the opposition triumphed. Again and 
again the King was requested to dismiss the ministers, but hia 
stubbornness and Pitt's firmness never wavered." " The cry 
of the nation in Ids favor became almost furious. Addresses 
assuring him of support poured in ; the freedom of the city 
of London was presented to him in a gold box. He went in 
state to receive it. He was feasted in Grocers' Hall. The 
shop-keepers in Fleet Street and the Strand illuminated in his 
honor." All over the kingdom hia gallant struggle was earn- 
ing him confidence and support. It was known he was poor, 
and yet he gave the clerkship of the Pells, worth $15,000 a 
year, with a seat in the House of Commons, to Colonel Bavr4, 
when, aa chancellor of the exchequer, he might have retained 
it himself. "Never was a happier stroke of policy," says 
Macaulay. The members of the House could not stand the 
pressure in hia favor, and by March he had reduced the large 
adverse majoiity to one. 

Parliament was then dissolved, and a new House elected. 
One hundred and sixty of the supporters of the coalition lost 
their aeata. Pitt was returned by the University of Cam- 
bridge, just as he attained his twenty-fifth year. "And 
now," says Macaulay, " he was the greatest subject that 
England had seen during many generations. His father 
had never been so powerful, nor Walpolo, nor Marlborough. 
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Under him waa now corameneed an adminiatration that lasted 
Beventeen years. The first eight years were those of peace 
and prosperity. The trade of England increased ; her man- 
ufactures flourished ; her treasury was full to overflowing. 
Foreign nations looked with wonder at the sight, and yielded 
due measure of respect. The King, for the first time in twenty- 
three years, was popular. His domestic virtues had always 
been acknowledged, hut as a sovereign he was resentful, unfor- 
giving, stubborn, cunning." 

Previous to Pitt no minister had been able to sustain him- 
self against the King's secret machinations or his intermed- 
■ dling. While defending themselves in Parliament against open 
opposition, they were perpetually assailed, at the King's insti- 
gation, by a band of mercenaries who called themselves his 
friends. These men, while in the possession of lucrative offices, 
spoke and voted against bills which the King had authorized 
the first lord of the treasury or the secretary of state to bring 
in. But, from the day on which Pitt was placed at the head 
of affairs, there was an end of secret influence. And not 
until Pitt brought in a bill designed to promote the union 
of Ireland with England, and containing concessions to the 
Roman Catholics, did the King venture to intrigue against 
his minister. This was in 1801, when Pitt had been so long 
in office that the King may have grown tired of him. At 
any rate, it soon resulted in the resignation of the Great Min- 
ister, and although he was again in oflice for nearly two years, 
until his death on the 23d of January, 1806, he never again 
had an opportunity to carry the measures of reform he had 
once proposed. During the latter part of his administration the 
wars with the French Republic, and with Napoleon, distracted 
the attention of the public, and absorbed all the energies of 
the ministry. There was no chance, no hope of reform. But 
in 1785 he brought forward a plan for the improvement of 
the representative system, wliich Macaulay not long before 
his death pronounced judicious. He also prevailed upon the 
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King not only to refrain from talking against it, but to rec- 
ommend it to the bouses in a speech from the throne. This 
attempt failed ; but, in the opinion of Ma^^aulay, " there can 
be little doubt that, if the French Revolution had not pro- 
duced a violent reaction of public feeling, Pitt would have 
performed with little difficulty, and no danger, that great work 
which, at a later period. Lord Grey could only accomplish 
by means which, for a time, loosened the very foundations 
of the Commonwealth." This he would have accomplished 
by means of hia immense popularity with the public, his un- 
bounded influence in the House of Commons, and the temper- 
ate use he made of the King's personal favor. His popularity 
arose largely from his uprightness and probity. It was known 

' that he was poor, and yet he scattered riches and titles right 
and left among those who valued them, while he spurned 
them out of his own way. The story of his influence with 
the House is marvelous. To the last it was all the same. 
Whatever might be the effect of Napoleon's victories in the 

I Btreets ot at the clubs, "the dismay lasted only till he rose 
from the treasury bench, drew up his haughty head, stretched 

I his arm mth commanding gesture, and poured forth in deep 
and sonorous tones the lofty language of inextinguishable 

I hope and inflexible resolution." His experience as a minister 
illustrates the advantages which attend the so-called English 
Bystem. The cabinet have seats in Parliament. They are 

, held responsible for their measures. If they are assailed, 

[ they can make instant reply. Indeed, the rule is for any 

, member who proposes in any way to assail the ministry to 
give notice that on such a day he will make such a motion, 
or introduce such an inquiry, and thus the ministry are al- 
lowed the proper time for preparation to meet the case. Be- 
ing on the floor, with all the debates in public, tlie nation 
looking on and watching with the utmost interest, Pitt was 
enabled to beat down the haughty majority with which he 
was confronted when he took the immensely 
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office of prime minister of Great Britain, at the age of twenty- 
five. 

After the death of Pitt came an almost uninterrupted sue- 
cession of Tory administrations, through the rest of the reign 
oE George III, and the reign of George IV., down to 18S0, 
at which time the sailor king, William IV., came to the 
throne. During this time there was scarcely any hope for 
the passage of a reform measure by Parliament. The Tory 
administrations had filled the House of Lords with their crea- 
tions of peers, and the rotten boroughs were more and more 
under the control of the Tory friends of the Duke of Welling- 
ton and Sir Robert Peel. 

Still the friends of reform were not idle. Between the 
years 1809 and 1830, inclusive, ten different efforts were 
made at full or partial reform in Parliament. In 1880 Lord 
John Russell proposed to enfranchise the large towns of 
Leeds, Birmingham, and Manchester, which were without , 
representation in I'arliament, and to provide that the three 
next places proved guilty of corruption should be disfranchised. 
His motion was opposed mainly on the ground that if the 
franchise were given to these towns the claims of other large 
towns could not afterwards be resisted. At the end of the 
session Parliament was dissolved in consequence of the death 
of Beorge IV. Just as the writs were issued for the new 
election, news came that Charles X. of France, having at- 
tempted a eoup d'etat, had lost his crown and was an exile. 
Then followed the revolution in Belgium. The excitement 
on the Continent extended to England. It would have been 
well for the English ministry if they had recognized the sit- 
uation and yielded something to the popular demand. Earl 
Grey expressed the hope that reform would not be deferred 
until the government might be "compelled to yield to expe- 
diency what they refused to concede upon principle." Upon 
this the Duke of Wellington, who was prime minister, said 
that not only was he not prepared to bring forward any meaa- 
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reform bill, and also of stimulating public sentiment in favor 
of its passage. In preparing the bill tlie ministiy kept tlieir 
own counsel, and allowed not even intimate friends to know 
their plana. Lord John Rusaell — atill living at a great age 
— advised a large and bold measure, and liia views finally 
prevailed. One or two able lawyers, skilled in drawing and 
matoring proposed measures of legislation, were employed 
confidentially. It took nearly three months to prepare the 
bill, for all its details had to be discussed very carefully before 
they were decided. It was really planning, or, rather, organ- 
izing a campaign. 

In the mean time, "public meetings were held, political 
unions established, and numerous petitions signed in iavor of 
reform." The ministry, says May, had to encounter the 
reluctance of the King, the adverse interests of the borough 
proprietors, the opposition of two thirds of the House of Lords, 
and perhaps 6i a, majority of the House of Commons. They 
even feared that Sir Robert Peel wonld be able, by his own 
unaided efforts, to cause the bill to be thrown out on the night 
of its introduction. 

It was introduced by Lord Russell in the House of Commona 
on the Ist of March. The House was very full. When the 
bill was read, explained, and finally advocated, there was the 
greatest surprise on the part of the Tories; there was even 
consternation. Lord Brougham statefl in his memoirs that 
Peel missed his opportunity, and that Sir Robert Harry In- 
glis, a stout opponent, made the speech against it. The 
measure was debated continuously for seven nights ; on the 
22d of March its second reading was carried by a majority of 
one only. On the 19th of April, with its fate still undecided, 
the ministry found themselves in a minority of eight. On 
the 2l3t they were defeated on a question of adjournment, 
by a majority of twenty-two. The next day Parliament waa 
prorogued, with a view to its dissolution and a new election. 

This was felt to be a most critical time. Agitators and re- 
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formers had demanded a ministry in favor of reform. But 
Parliament had defeated the ministry, and now the ministry, 
instead of resigning, resorted to the bold measure of appealing 
to the people. The appeal was not made in vain. A new 
election was held, and the new House of Commons contained 
a large majority of reformers, and on the 6th of July the 
second reading of the renewed measure was agreed to by a 
majority of one hundred and thirty-six. Then came a tedious 
and angry debate, which was ended by the passage of the bill 
in the Commons, on the 21st of September, by a majority of 
one hundred and nine. 

In the House of Lords its fate was more than doubtful, for 
it was a measure designed to' cripple the power of the lords, 
and they all knew it. After a debate of five niglits the bill 
was rejected on its second reading by a majority of forty-one. 
The ministry were immediately supported by a vote of con- 
fidence from the House of Commons. On the 20th of October 
Parliament was prorogued, and after a recess, during which 
great excitement and turbulence prevailed, it met on the 6th 
of December for the decisive struggle. 

The bill was again introduced in the Commons, this time 
with some objectionable features removed, and with some val- 
uable features added. It passed the House on the 18th of 
December, and was once more before the Lords, All the 
Tory leaders, the Duke of Wellington, Lord Lyndhurst, and 
the rest, were as resolutely opposed to it as ever. It was de- 
bated four nights, with no sign of yielding on the part of the 
Opposition. But all through the country the agitation and 
excitement grew stronger and stronger. Monster meetings 
were held ; compulsion and physical force were spoken of, 
An attitude of intimidation was assumed. Violence, if not 
revolution, seemed impending. It was ascertained that the 
majority in the Lords were determined to so amend the bill as 
to deprive it of its real value. Upon this the ministers de- 
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office of prime ministttr of Great Britain, at the ag.e of twenty- 
five. 

After the deatli of Pitt came an almost uninterrupted suc- 
cession of Tory administrations, through the rest of tlie reign 
of George III. and the reign of Geoi^e IV,, down to 1830, 
at which time the sailor king, William IV., came to the 
throne. During this time there was scarcely any hope for 
the passage of a reform measure by Parliament. The Tory 
adminiatnitions had filled the House of Lords with their crea- 
tions of peel's, and the rotten boroughs were more and more 
under the control of the Tory friends of the Duke of Welling- 
ton and Sir Robert Peel. 

Still the friends of reform were not idle. Between the 
years 1809 and 1830, incluBive, ten different efforts were 
made at full or partial reform in Parliament. In 1830 Lord 
John Russell proposed to enfranchise the large towns of 
Leeds, Birmingham, and Manchester, which were without , 
representation in Parliament, and to provide that the thi-ee 
next places proved guilty of corruption should be disfranchised. 
His motion was opposed mainly on the ground that if the 
franchise were given to these towns the claims of other large 
towns could not afterwards be resisted. At the end of the 
session Parliament was dissolved in consequence of the death 
of George IV. Just as the writs were issued for the new 
election, news came that Charles X, of France, having at- 
tempted a coup d'etat, had lost his crown and was an exile. 
Then followed the revolution in Belgium. The excitement 
on the Continent extended to England. It would have been 
well for the English ministry if they had recognized the sit- 
uation and yielded something to the popular demand. Earl 
Grey expressed the hope that reform would not be deferred 
nntil the government might be " compelled to yield to expe- 
diency what they refused to concede upon principle." Upon 
this the Duke of Wellington, who was prime minister, said 
that not only was he not prepared to bring forward any meas- 
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lire of this nature, but he would declare that, ho far as he was 
concerned, as long as he held any station in the government 
of the country he should always feel it hia duty to resist such 
measures when proposed by others. 

On the same night Mr, Brougham gave notice of a motion 
on the subject of parliamentai'y reform. Within a fortnight 
the dake'a ministry resigned, after a defeat in the Com- 
mons on the appointment of a committee to examine the ac- 
counts of the civil list. It is believed that the motion oE Mr. 
Brougham was the determining cause of their resignation. 
Earl Grey was now made prime miuister, with Mr. 
Brougham as lord chancellor. Brougham was very reluc- 
tant to take the office, as it would remove him from the Com- 
mons to the House of Lords, and would also debar him in all 
the future from the practice of his profeaaion. Even hia ven- 
erable mother wrote urging him not to accept. Earl Grey 
was determined, however, not to take office unless Brougham 
was included, for the reason that it was deemed best to have 
hia counael and cooperation rather than hia criticism. Lord Al- 
thorp was deputed to the work of bringing Harry Brougham 
to his duty, and Brougham himself states that Lord Althorp, 
after assenting to the logical force of Brougham's reasons fov 
not accepting the chancellorahip, said to him : " Well, I have 
not a word to say against your reasons and your feelings, and 
therefore there is an end of the matter ; and you take upon 
yourself the responsibility of keeping our party for another 
twenty-five yeai-s out of power, and the loss of all the great 
questions which will follow, instead of their being carried." 
Brougham tried to defend himself and to say the ministry 
could be formed without him. But Althorp maintained that 
the contrary was the fact, and that if the Whigs did not come 
into power Brougham would be known as the cause. This 
finally settled the matter, and Brougham yielded. This was 
on the 18th of November, 1830, and the cabinet was at once 
completed. And now commenced the work of preparing a 
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reform bill, and also of Btimulating public sentiraeDt in fiivor 
of its passage. In preparing the bill the ministry kept their 
own counsel, and allowed not even intimate friends to know 
their plana. Lord John Russell — still living at a great age 
— advised a large and bold measure, and his views finally 
prevailed. One or two able lawyers, skilled in drawing and 
matnring proposed measures of legislation, were employed 
confidentially. It took nearly three months to prepare the 
bill) for all its details had to be discussed very carefully before 
they were decided. It was really planning, or, rather, organ- 
izing a campaign. 

In the mean time, "public meetings were held, political 
unions established, and numerous petitions signed in favor of 
reform." The ministry, says May, had to encounter the 
reluctance of the King, the adverse interests of the borough 
proprietors, the opposition of two thirds of the House of Lords, 
and perhaps 6i a majority of the House of Commons, They 
even feared that Sir Robert Peel would be able, by his own 
unaided efforts, to cause the bill to be thrown out on the night 
of its introduction. 

It was introduced by Lord Russell in the House of Commons 
on the 1st of March. The House was very full. When the 
bill was read, explained, and finally advocated, there was the 
greatest surprise on the part of the Tories; there was even 
consternation. Lord Brougham states in his memoirs that 
Peel missed his opportunity, and that Sir Robert Harry In- 
glis, a stout opponent, made the speech against it. The 
measure was debated continuously for seven nights ; on the 
22d of March its second reading was carried by a majority of 
one only. On the 19tb of April, with its fate still undecided, 
the ministry found themselves in a minority of eight. On 
the 21st they were defeated on a question of adjournment, 
by a majority of twenty-two. The next day Parliament was 
prorogued, with a view to its dissolution and a new election. 

This was felt to be a most critical time. Agitators and re- 
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formers had deuiandetl a ininiatry in favor of reEorm. But 
Parlmment had defeated the ministry, aud now the ministry, 
instead of resigning, resorted to the bold measure of appealing 
to the people. The appeal was not made in vain. A new 
election was held, and the new House of Commons contained 
a large majority of reformers, and on the 6th of July the 
second reading of the renewed measure was agreed to by a 
majority of one hundred and thirty-sis. Then came a tedious 
and angry debate, which waa ended by the passage of the bill 
in the Commons, on the 21at of September, by a majority of 
one hundred and nine. 

In the House of Lords its fate was more than doubtful, for 
it was a measure designed to cripple the power of the lords, 
and they all knew it. After a debate of five nights the bill 
was rejected on its second reading by a majority of forty-one, 
The ministry were immediately supported by a vote of con- 
fidence from the House of Commons. On the 20th of October 
Parliament was prorogued, and after a recess, during which 
great excitement and turbulence prevailed, it met on the 6tb 
of December for the decisive struggle. 

The bill was again introduced in the Commons, this time 
with some objectionable features removed, and with some val- 
uable features added. It passed the House on the 18th of 
December, and was once more before the Lords, All the 
Tory leaders, the Duke of Wellington, Lord Lyndhurst, and 
the rest, were as resolutely opposed to it as ever. It was de- 
bated four nights, with no sign of yielding on the part of the 
Opposition. But all through the conntry the agitation and 
excitement grew stronger and stronger. Monster meetings 
were held ; compulsion and physical force were spoken of. 
An attitude of intimidation waa assumed. Violence, if not 
revolution, seemed impending. It waa ascertained that the 
majority in the Lords were determined to so amend the bill aa 
to deprive it of its real value. Upon this the ministers de- 
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cided to resign, — having first asked the King to overcome 
the adverse majority by the creation of new peers. Aa he 
refused to do this they tendered tlieir resignations. 

Their resignations were accepted, and the King tried to get 
a Tory ministry pledged to reform. He did not succeed, and 
was obHged to recall Earl Grey. Meanwhile excitement was on 
the increase. The King now gave a pledge in writing to Earl 
Grey and Lord Brougham, that unless the peers yielded the 
additional peers should be created ; in fact, before the second 
reading of the bill, the King did authorize the creation of 
sixteen new peers ; but, in order to avoid the adoption of this 
final expedient, he caused his private secretary to send a cir- 
cular letter to the leading lords in opposition, in the following 
words : — 



My Dear Lord, — 1 am honored with Hia Majesty's i 
acquaint jour lordship that all difficulties to the arrangements in 
progress will be obviated by a declaration in the house to-night, from 
a Bufficieut number of peers, that in consequence of the present state 
of affairs tliey have come to the coucluaion of dropping their further 
opposition to the reform bill, so that it may pass without delay, and 
as nearly as possible iu ita present shape. 

I have the lionor to be, etc., 

Hkkbekt Taylor. 



- Upon this the peers hesitated, wavered, and paused. Many 
of them, actuated, so it is said, by fear, by prudence, by 
policy, or by public spirit, refrained from voting, and the bill 
was accordingly passed. Although during the Tory adminis- 
trations, which for sixty years had almost uninterruptedly 
ruled England, nearly all the new creations of peers had been 
on the side of the Tories, and had thus given them a great 
predominance, still, when it was proposed to turn the scale 
bodily in favor of the reform bill by the creation of peers, 
they were roused to consternation. They even preferred to 
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give way rather than have the bill carried by such a desper- 
ate measure,^ 

The bill then passed and finally received the sanction of 
the King, and so became a law. It disfranchised entirely fifty- 
six boroughs, having less than two thousand inhabitants, and 
returning not leas than one hundred and eleven members of 
Parliament, Thirty boroughs, having less than four thou- 
sand inhabitants, each lost a member. In all, one hundred 
and forty-three constituencies of the House of Commona were 
disfranchised. And yet, so great was the enthusiasm, that some 
of the men affected voted for the bill. One member, during 
the debate, rose and said : " I am the proprietor of Ludgera- 
hall ; I am the member for Ludgershall ; I am the constitu- 
ency of Lndgershall, and in all three capacities I assent to the 
disfranchisement of Ludgershall." Twenty-two large towns 
then first received the privilege of returning two members 
each, and twenty more of returning one member. The num- 
ber of county members was increased from ninety-four to one 
hundred and fifty-nine. The unequal franchise was also modi- 
fied. AH narrow rights were set aside and a £10 household 
franchise was established. The county constituency was en- 
larged by the addition of leaseholders and tenants at will pay- 
ing a rent of £60 a year. By the registration of electors, the 
reduction of the number of days of voting, and an increase in 
the number of polling precincts, a reduction in the cost of 
elections was effected. 

It will be seen that the measure was bold, comprehensive, 
moderate, and in accordance with the English constitution. 
The wonderful reform was effected by legal methods and by 
legitimate means. 

Reforms in parliamentary representation in Scotland and 
Ireland followed, but they were not so thorough, and it was 

^ It has since been stated by Lord Brougham that the Whigs would not 
have used the aiitboritj to create new peers, after all, — fearing to i&y 
down such a precedent. 
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many yeiira before thoae parts of Great Britain enjoyed equal 
privileges in Parliament with Enghmd. In fact, the passage 
of the reform bill was only the precursor of additional meas- 
ures, by which the English nation has gradually gotten rid of 
serious evils in the constitution, the result of accident, per- 
haps, in the first place, but at any rate the growth of cent- 
uries. 

Now all these reforms were effected in spite of the opposi- 
tion of the majority of the peers, with little or no assistance 
from the King, and against the obstinate prejudices of the 
most obstinate people in the world. In England custom has 
all the force of law. In fact, the British constitution is hardly 
more than a bundle of precedents, sanctioned by legal enact- 
ment. During the long reign of George III. the prerogative 
of the crown was increased ; the influence of the peerage also 
increased with its increasing number. And yet, in spite of 
all this, public opinion found means to make itself heard and 
felt, and the giant abuses were overthrown. 

LEVERAGli:. 

Now is it not manifest that the peculiar lever which the re- 
formers were enabled first to use against the government, and 
then secondly in favor of the passage of the reform measure, 
was the connection of the British ministry \vith Parhament? 
The English ministers cannot escape responsibility for their 
measures. If their acts and declarations are meritorious, they 
inevitably receive credit; if they are, on the contrary, unpop- 
ular, they are as sure to receive cohdemnafcion, and, perhaps, 
in extreme cases, instant dismissal. The EngUsh governmeiit 
is accounted the strongest in the world. It even extorts 
praise from the democratic statesmen of America ; and yet it 
is sensitive to the least changes in public sentiment. And the 
reason ia, that the ministry propose their measures in open 
Parliament ; these measures are debated, as I have said be- 
fore, with all the world looking on and criticising. The news- 
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papers and the monthly and quarterly reviews also take part 
in the discussion, Ev.erything is done oponlyand in the light. 
There is no devising of measures in secret committees, with 
no one to know what is done with the measure then to be 
sprung upon and hurried through the legislature under the 
spur of the previous question, as is too often the case in this 
country.^ The ministry, to be sure, prepare in advance the 
measures of legislation they desire ; but for these they are 
held to strict accountability, and the spectacle of the House of 
Commons refusing to vote the appropriations, or even of cut- 
ting dovm the amounts called for by the ministers, is never 
seen. What a contrast is this to the action of onr House of 
Representatives last winter, and to our legislation generally I 

' Ad illustration of the truth of thia remark occurs aa this pamphlet is 
paaaiDg through the press. The Committee on Commerce, of the House of 
Representatives, is, under the rules, driving the River and Harbor Bill 
through without debate. This bill appropriates seven million three hun- 
dred thousand dollars. Many of the items are of doubtful importance. 
But no debate is allowed. Mr. Cox, of New York city, in trying to get a 
protest on the record, was permitted to say a few words. The Associated 
Press reports a porliou of liis remarks as follows : ~- 

" Mr. Cox of New York disolaimod any intention to reflect on the ia- 
t^ity of the members of the Committee on Commerce, but he claimed the 
right, if possible, of reforming this bad practice of legislation. The com- 
mittee was not acting in its own interest in driving this bill through under 
whip and spur. He proceeded to quote a precedent in support of the par- 
liamentary privilege of prolest, and said that in this caae it was resorted 
to in the interest of the public, to stop, if possible, an insidious, almost 
corrupt, system of legislation. He found in the bill a proposition for the 
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